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"! Can't Go on Sabbath 
School Outings” 


Q. Please say something to my mother. 
My problem is something like Charles’s was 
a couple of weeks ago. He said his mother 
wouldn’t let him take the craft he wanted to 
take at Pathfinders. My mother won’t let 
me go on Sabbath school outings. 

We have a real live-wire Sabbath school 
teacher. He’s terribly strict on us in Sab- 
bath school, but he’s always planning activi- 
ties for us. Yet every time he takes the class 
anywhere I have to stay home, because just 
as sure as there is an outing, my mother 
picks on me for not doing something I’m 
supposed to do, and then punishes me by 
not letting me go. What can I say to her?— 
Larry, age 13, Texas. 

A. Always to be kept at home when the 
other fellows go somewhere must be a very 
unhappy experience for you, Larry. Of 
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course, one solution to the problem would 
be for you to be especially good right be- 
fore an outing. Then I’m sure your mother 
would let you go. She loves you and wants 
you to grow up good and obedient. She 
thinks punishing you in this way will help 
you. 

Tell your mother, if you like, that when 
she keeps you home she is not only punish- 
ing you, she is also making things harder 
for the teacher. No doubt, when your 
teacher plans an outing he spends many 


comes to get the boys, Larry is not there: 
All his time is wasted so far as you are con- 
cerned. 

You say your teacher is strict on you in 
class. This shows he is a good man who 
wants you fellows to be reverent in church, 
as you should be. But he takes the class on 
outings to help you see that Christianity is 
not just sitting silently in a church, but in- 
volves lively, noisy, outdoor action as well. 

From what you say of him, he certainly 
has your best interests at heart. When he 
takes the class somewhere, he is not doing 
it just to give the boys a good time. He is 
doing it so he can get better acquainted 
with you, so he can understand you better, 
so he can help you more. He could be your 
mother’s best assistant in helping you grow 
up to be the kind of man she wants you to 
be. But, of course, he can’t do this if you 
aren’t on the outings. 

And you might also tell your mother that 
there was a girl who was not allowed to go 
on Sabbath school outings. Her teachers— 
as, of course, they should—required her to 
behave in Sabbath school. To balance this 
strictness, they planned many outings, as 
your teacher does. The girl was not allowed 
to go on these outings. She never saw her 
teachers playing games and having fun 
with the children. She saw them only when 
they were telling her to be quiet and stop 
talking. Sabbath school outings were for 
her times of punishment. She came to the 
place where she hated Sabbath school 
and no wonder! 

Is there a problem that’s bothering you? 
If so, write to JUNIOR GUIDE, Washington 
12, D.C., and maybe we can help you. 


hours preparing for it. Then, when mY 


Your friend, 
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The Highest Mark 


| igs lights of the great auditorium dimmed 
as the curtain across the stage slowly 
opened and revealed six Boy Scouts stand- 
ing smartly at attention. A ceremony for 
presentation of the Eagle Award, the high- 
est in Scouting, had begun. Jim Randall, 
who was just twelve years old, youngest of 
the six boys, felt the hush that settled over the 
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The speaker talked on, but Jim didn’t hear him. He 
was thinking about what had happened at school. 


By MARGARET DIETRICH 


audience. The Scout executive began to 
speak. 

“These boys, by their example of good 
citizenship, high moral standards, persever- 
ance, and outstanding leadership have at- 
tained Scouting’s highest rank—the Eagle. 
They have lived up to the Scout Law, 
thereby enriching not only their own lives 
but the lives of all who know them. It isn’t 
always easy to do.” 

The speaker lifted his eyes and looked 
at the boys. Jim felt sure he was looking at 
him as he proceeded. “A Scout is trust- 
worthy. His honor can always be depended 
on. 
The voice spoke on, but Jim heard it as a 
far-off background for his thoughts. He was 
back at school, struggling with his spelling. 

“Why can’t words be spelled the way 
they sound?” he grumbled to himself. Spell- 
ing had kept him off the honor roll all 
year. It was his poorest subject. 

“Brainy boy here—he wants to make the 
honor roll,” one of the big boys taunted 
him. “Ha! Big joke! I don’t see how he ever 
got out of kindergarten. Can you fellows 
figure it?” 

And the other boys had laughed, for al- 
though they knew Jim was a whiz at arith- 
metic, they also knew he was a flop at spell- 
ing. Jim resolved to try harder than ever, but 
the words just wouldn't spell right. 

Finally the day came when the honor roll 
was posted. Jim sat looking at it, reading it 
over as he always did. When he came to the 
R’s he almost shouted. There was his name, 
JIM RANDALL! How could it have gotten 


there? 
While he was still staring at it in aston- 
To page 18 
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Because Abuta was lazy, there was 





Soap in the Porridge 


By VIRGIL ROBINSON 


HE farm manager at Rusangu Mission in 
Northern Rhodesia stood before the mis- 
sion director and pointed to a twelve-year- 
old boy he had brought into the room. 
“Will you please take this boy,” he said, 
pointing at him with his finger, “and put 
him to work in some other department? I 
cannot have him on the farm any longer. He 
is lazy, and will not work unless someone is 
watching him all the time. But I cannot set 
another boy just to watch Abuta and see that 
he does his work properly.” 

The farm manager walked out, leaving 
the African lad standing before the mission- 
ary. What should he do with him? Where 
could he put him to work? 

Then a thought struck him. That very 
morning the preceptor had told him that the 
boy who had been assisting the cook had 
been called home, and it was necessary to 
find someone else to do his work. 

The task was not hard. It meant walking 
to the spring three or four times each morn- 
ing and evening to bring water to make 
the corn-meal porridge. The cook did most 
of the hard work. The cook himself would 
never think of fetching the water; that 
would be a disgrace. The missionary de- 
cided Abuta should be given this task. 

The director sent for the preceptor and 
told him to take Abuta and instruct him in 
his new duties. Abuta went along cheer- 
fully enough. For two or three weeks things 
were fine. Abuta brought the water, he 
helped to stir the porridge as the meal was 
poured into the big pot, and finally he 
helped to spoon the porridge into the bowls 


in which the boys were given their food. 

Dingdong, dingdong went the mission 
gong. It was eleven o'clock in the morning. 
The boys had been working, and now it was 
time to eat. Then they would go into the 
schoolroom for their lessons. They were 
hungry, for they had been working hard 
since sunrise. With eager faces they took 
their places on the brick benches around 
the long cement tables. The steaming dishes 
of porridge, and with each one a spoonful 


‘of greens and a serving of beans, were 


placed before the boys at the table. They 
bowed their heads as the preceptor gave 
thanks for the food. Then they began to eat. 

Usually the twenty minutes while the 
boys were eating were the quietest of the 
day. But that was not true this morning. The 
first mouthfuls brought exclamations of dis- 
gust. Many of the boys got up and rushed 
from the room to spit the porridge out. 

“Chabe! Chabe! (“Bad! Bad!”)” they ex- 
claimed. 

One of the older boys called the preceptor 
into the room. 

“What is the matter?” he asked. 

“The food!” they exclaimed. “It’s bad!” 

“Why, what is the matter with it?” the 
preceptor asked again. 

“It tastes like soap,” 
chorus. 

“Impossible,” muttered the preceptor. H 
took a spoon and tasted the porridge. Yes, 
it did taste like soap, there was no doubt 
about it. But how could soap have gotten 
into the porridge? 

He called the cook. 


they answered in 
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“Why did you put soap into the porridge 
this morning?” he asked him. 

The cook looked surprised and shook his 
head. He had not put any soap into the por- 
ridge. Many more questions were asked. 
The corn meal was the same as he had al- 
ways used. Perhaps it was the water that 
had given the porridge the bad taste. 

Abuta was called. 

“Where did you get the water for the 
cook this morning?” the preceptor asked 
him. 

Abuta looked down. He couldn't blush, 
because he was black, but he did not look 
very happy. 

“I found it in one of the tubs under the 
baobab tree. It looked all right.” 

“You lazy boy,” exclaimed the preceptor. 
“The boys washed their clothes in that wa- 
ter yesterday. Of course the porridge tastes 
like soap. Now all that food will have to be 
thrown away. Go as fast as you can and bring 
more fresh water so the cook can prepare 
another pot of porridge.” 


Abuta hurried away and brought the wa- 
ter faster than he had ever done before. But 
it took a long time to get the fire going and 
the water boiling. The boys refused to leave 
the dining room until they had eaten. So 
they sat and sat and talked and talked. 

The missionary went to his classroom to 
teach his classes. But no bells rang, and no 
boys came. “Strange,” he thought to himself. 
“What can have happened today?” He went 
into his study to look over one of the les- 
sons. Then he went to the door and looked 
around the deserted campus. Not a boy in 
sight. Presently he saw the preceptor walk- 
ing across the yard leading one of the 
smaller boys. When he came nearer, he saw 
that the boy was Abuta. He stepped back 
into his office to see what would happen. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” he called. 

A very indignant preceptor entered push- 
ing a very frightened boy in front of him. In 
a few minutes he told the story of what 
Abuta had done. 

“Abuta, Abuta,” said the missionary 
softly. “What are we going to do with you? 
You are still showing that you are a very lazy 
boy. If you keep this up any longer, we 
shall have to send you home. Do you wish 
to leave?” 

Abuta lifted his hands together. 

“O Mfundisi,” he said, “please don’t send 
me home. I will never do it again. I will 
work hard, really I will.” 

“Very well, Abuta, but you will have to be 
To page 19 
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Abuta couldn’t see why he should walk to the spring for water when there was some in this tub. 
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Tom makes a surprise visit to Cathie’s house—and is snowed in! 
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ROB felt hopefully of his chin. 

“Tell you what, Ernest, let’s start a 
whisker club.” 

“And give a prize for the one who has 
the longest fuzz?” Ernest teased. 

Tom stuck his head in the door. “Who's 
got whiskers?” he asked. “Want to borrow 
my brand-new razor that is still in good 
condition in spite of my heavy beard?” Tom 
rubbed his smooth chin seriously. 

“No, really. Let’s start a whisker club. 
Wouldn’t Humphrey look ridiculous with 
his bristly beard?” The boys laughed. Hum- 
phrey was practically the only boy in the 
dormitory who was old enough to grow 
anything but imaginary whiskers. 

After considerable conversation the boys 
decided to go the rounds and enlist the co- 
operation of the other boys. “And if Humph 
isn’t willing Tom will just have to hide his 
razor.” 

Before breakfast was over all the girls had 
heard of the newly organized club. There 
was to be a fine for anyone who should 
weaken before Christmas. 

For the first few days nothing could be 
seen to prove that the club was a success— 
nothing but Humphrey’s dark, unkempt 
chin. He had pleaded with Tom, but to no 
avail; the razor simply could not be found. 
Poor Humphrey, now he was more shy than 
ever. By the end of the first week he 
stopped coming to meals, and Tom felt so 
sorry for him that on Friday he restored his 
razor—after Humphrey had threatened to 
borrow one from Mr. Brindle, the dean. 

The girls took advantage of the occasion 
to tease the boys unmercifully. Each girl 
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By DOROTHY LOCKWOOD AITKEN 


CHAPTER NINE 


who had a boy friend scoffed at his fuzz and 
mocked him for being so young that he 
could not grow man-sized whiskers. But by 
the end of the second week, the subject was 
dropped. The boys shaved, carefully saving 
the longest whiskers to compare with those 
of their friends. When Robb broke the news 
to Becky that he had dropped membership 
in the club, she pretended to be surprised 
and insisted that his chin looked just as it 
always had. 

One crisp morning, before any but the 
chore boys had opened their eyes, the sen- 
iors stole quietly from their rooms and 
slipped down to the river for breakfast in 
the open air. Cathie and Becky had been up 
early mixing pancake batter and packing 
the’ eggs. Nat and Don, Ernest and Hum- 
phrey carried the provisions. Cathie and 
Becky, Judy, Joanne, and Ginger walked 
along singing and giggling, teasing Hum- 
phrey about Joanne, who blushed quietly 
and said nothing. 

At the chosen spot by the river, they 
found Tom and Robb busily fanning the in- 
fant flames that were struggling to get con- 
trol of the damp wood. Mr. Larsen, the class 
advisor, arrived with his movie camera to 
take pictures of the hungry group, who 
made short work of the steaming food. 

Christmas vacation was nearing. The girls 
had open house for the boys, and when that 
was Over everyone began preparing for the 
holiday season. Tom’s mother had written 
that Cathie could come home with him for 
the holidays if her parents did not object; 
but when he invited Cathie, he could hardly 
hide his disappointment when she told him 
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she couldn't possibly think of leaving her 
parents alone at Christmas when she had 
been away so long. Tom could see that she 
was pleased he had asked her. And al- 
though he wanted very much for her to 
come, he was glad she was so considerate of 
her parents. 

Two days after Christmas, Tom drove up 
in front of Cathie’s home. She was not ex- 
pecting him and his heart pounded wildly 
as he pushed the doorbell. A plump little 
woman with friendly blue eyes answered 
the bell. Tom introduced himself and asked 
if Cathie was in. Immediately Mrs. Drew 
ushered him into the plain but neat living 
room and excused herself while she went 
to find her daughter. 

Cathie bounded down the stairs, her 
hands smudged with paint. When she dis- 
covered Tom she stopped short and looked 
ruefully at her faded dress while she 
pushed a stray lock of hair from her fore- 
head. 

“Why, Tom, why didn’t you tell me?” 
Cathie was apologetic and excited. “Just 
trying my hand at oil painting. Can’t make 
up my mind whether to be an artist or a 
musician or a school teacher.” 


“Right now how about a ride into the 
country?” Tom asked. “The snow is grand 
and the sun makes it a perfect fairyland.” 

Cathie started off to dress, but paused as 
Tom called after her, “Your mother— 
does she get out much? Maybe she would 
like to go along.” 

Cathie stared. Her mother. No one had 
ever thought of taking mother along on 
anything before. “Of course,” she answered, 
pleased. “She'd love it.” 

Mrs. Drew couldn't get over it. Tom was 
a most extraordinary youngster! Not only 
did he insist on taking her for his ride with 
Cathie, he helped her into the car as if she 
were royalty, and when supper was over he 
also. insisted on drying the dishes, even 
though she told Cathie to “run along and 
forget about them tonight.” He took off his 
coat and rolled up his sleeves, and he and 
Cathie sang school songs till every dish and 
kettle was in its place. 

But the main surprise came later in the 
evening when he and Cathie went out for 
a tramp through the snow. She had ex- 
pected them in late, but on the stroke of 
ten, the door was flung open and the two 
youngsters bounded in. 
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“A remarkable young man,” Aunt Lucy exclaimed. “And just when | thought gentlemen were extinct!” 
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Mrs. Drew was recounting the behavior 
of this unusual boy friend to Aunt Lucy at 
the very moment when Cathie and Tom ar- 
rived back from their walk. 

Coming into the living room, Tom 
greeted Aunt Lucy politely before accom- 
panying Cathie to the hall closet to hang 
up their coats. 

As soon as Tom had left the room, Aunt 
Lucy removed her spectacles and picked up 
her sewing, getting ready to leave. 





THE FROST IS ON THE PUMPKIN 


By BERTHA CROW 


The frost is on the pumpkin vine, 
The grass is turning brown, 

The trees are swaying in the wind 
That blows the brown leaves down. 


it's time to get the harvest in, 
For fall again is here, 

In wild array of autumn flowers; 
A lovely time of year. 


There are goldenrod and asters; 
There's color everywhere— 
Blue and brown and yellow, 
With red tucked here and there. 


The birds are flying south again, 
To find new winter homes, 

Before the storms of winter come, 
And autumn's cheer is gone. 


DOO LD LILI VLD LP OLD LP LP LP VLD LP OLY? 
“Most remarkable young man,” she ex- 


claimed to Cathie’s mother. “And just as I 
was beginning to decide that gentlemen 
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were extinct! Most of Cathie’s boy friends 
merely slide up to the curb in a jalopy and 
honk the horn, then as soon as one foot is 
on the running, board, the jalopy disap- 
pears as if it were a fire engine.” 

She rose to go. “Keep your eye on that 
young man. Anyone in this day and age 
who has the manners to stop and get ac- 
quainted with a bespectacled old spinster 
like me is indeed a gentleman. Hang onto 
him. He'll make a good husband for Cathie.” 

Mrs. Drew smiled and showed her to the 
door, but just as it was about to close, Tom 
appeared, putting on his coat as he came. 

“Let me help you home, Miss Drew; it’s 
icy and you might fall.” Tom already had 
her arm and was assisting her down the 
steps. She smiled pleasantly. 

“It’s been years since a young man has 
seen me home like this,’ she said to Tom. 
“Remember what I said,” she called back to 
Cathie’s mother. 

Mrs. Drew closed the door and went back 
to her knitting. She was in no hurry to get 
rid of her daughter, but Tom surely had won 
a big place in her heart. She was quite sure 
he had won Cathie’s, too. 

Because there was no guest room, Tom 
slept in Cathie’s room that night and Cathie 
slept with her mother. Mrs. Drew escorted 
him to his room and turned down the cov- 
ers. When she had gone Tom looked 
around him. 

The room was a tiny one under the eaves, 
but it was tastefully furnished in the frills 
that girls love, ruffly curtains, a gay chintz- 
covered chair, a window seat piled with gay 
pillows, a picture of Christ in Gethsemane. 
In one corner stood the easel with the un- 
finished picture Cathie had been painting 
when he arrived. In the corner of her mir- 
ror was a tiny snapshot of himself, which 
she had taken with her Kodak. On a table 
by her bed lay a book of poetry he had given 
her for Christmas. 

Tom liked what he saw. The room spoke 
of Cathie. Her personality lingered in the 
place like a breath of sweet perfume. His 
mother had often told him, “If you want to 
know what kind of homemaker your future 
wife will make, go to her home and see 
what kind of homemaker her mother is.” 
Tom had already satisfied himself that 
Cathie’s mother was an expert housekeeper 
and cook, and now he was seeing for him- 
self that Cathie was also neat and had the 
good taste he had expected. To page 18 
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Namuli Leaves Home 


By NELLIA BURMAN GARBER 





“Blessed are ye, when men shall 
revile you, ... and shall say all 
manner of evil against you falsely, 
for my sake. Rejoice, and be ex- 
ceeding glad: ... for so persecuted 
they the prophets which were be- 
fore you.” 

















| oy meetings were about to close over in 
an African village. Miriamu Namuli had 
to make up her mind whether she would 
give herself to Jesus or not. Her parents had 
forbidden her to join the queer little church 
that sponsored the meetings. They, them- 
selves, were members of a very important 
church, with a nice chapel, beautiful cere- 
monies, colorful robes. 

Namuli had seen the terrible things that 
happened when her brother, Eria, took his 
stand for the Sabbath. She saw her father 
angrily order him from their home, never 
to return. She saw the quiet anguish of her 
mother when her first-born son took his 
small bundle of belongings and left for 
good. Yes, Namuli knew what it would 
mean, but she went forward in that little hut 
where the meetings were held and gave her 
heart to God, and promised to keep His 
Sabbath. 

Things turned out pretty much as she 
had expected. Father was extremely angry, 
mother—like all African women—had to 
remain silent, but was terribly hurt. Yet, in 
her heart, Namuli knew she had done right. 
Jesus had died for her. What she would have 
to endure for Him would be nothing in 
comparison with that. 

“Get your things and go to that preacher, 
if you like him so well,” her father shouted 
angrily. 

“It is mot the preacher I like, Father,” 
Namuli tried to explain. 

But he struck her and continued, “No 
back talk; I said to get out. Go! Go right 
now!” To page 16 
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Namuli turned back and waved to her mother, who 
was standing in front of her home. Then she went on. 
Her home was hers no longer. She could not return. 
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On the Caribbean islands, Pathfinders make 





CAMPFIRES 
OF PALM LEAVES 


W. W. THOMSON, Reporting 


| rnd picture tucked away down in the 
bottom right corner of the next page may 
not seem too important—until you look 
carefully and see what the campfire is made 
of. Can you see? It’s palm leaves. 

If you are a good detective you will con- 
clude at once that these pictures were prob- 
ably not made in the United States—and 
you're right! They were taken on one of the 
islands of the Caribbean Sea. 

And again, if you are a good detective 
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this will lead you to another conclusion. 
With all those uniformed Pathfinders in 
the pictures, it is obvious that Pathfinders in 
the Caribbean are really on the move. 

Two of these pictures show scenes at a 
Pathfinder fair that was attended by 316 
uniformed Pathfinders. The others were 
taken at a camporee attended by 99. 

The juniors of the Caribbean have dis- 
covered what juniors all around the world 
are learning—it’s FUN to be a Pathfinder. 





How to cook bread on a stick without getting smoke in your eyes is shown at Pathfinder fair. 
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The Young Apple Sellers 


By MARGARET ALZNAUER 


HEL. Julius, are you going to drive to 
town today?” Arnold called to his friend 
early one morning. 

“Yes, but I must change my clothes first. 
I just loaded my cart.” The two young lads 
from a farming district of Austria were 
about to leave for a nearby city to sell their 
apples. 

“Oh, come as you are!” said Arnold, 
cracking his whip. He was already sitting 
on the buck, or seat, of his two-wheeled 
cart and was anxious to get started. “It 
doesn’t pay to put on different clothes. The 
people don’t care whether your suit is old or 
new. 

“But they can see whether it is dirty or 
clean,” replied Julius cheerfully. “And 
maybe somebody would notice the hole in 
my sleeve.” He held his arm high so his 
friend could see the big tear. “This morning 
I caught my sleeve on a nail. I still think I 
had better change my clothes. Do you want 
to wait for me? I won't be long!” 

Arnold Schneider sat comfortably on his 
buck and began to polish some of his larg- 
est apples. 

“Julius is always so particular about his 
clothing,” he thought. “Now again he loses 
about ten minutes, and nobody is going to 
pay any attention to how he is dressed.” He 
looked down at his own worn suit and dusted 
his sleeves a little. Then he said, “This suit 
is good enough to wear selling apples.” 

Julius Morgan came then. How clean 
and neat he looked in his gray suit! Even 
the cart proved that he was a promising 
young countryman. Arnold slackened his 
reins and sat a little sideways so he could 
talk the better with his friend. 


Margaret Alznauer was a student under Myrtle E. 
Rowse at Waila Walla College Academy when she pre- 
pared this story for JUNIOR GUIDE. She came from 
Austria only two years ago. 
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“What kind of apples do you have?” he 
asked: “Windfalls?” 

“Yes. Father told me I should sell them 
first. The other ones keep better.” 

“That is right. Now, you have just the 
same sort of fruit that I have. How shall 
we do this? We could double up, and then 
each of us would have to go to town only 
every other week. Or, if we both go, maybe 
you could take one side of the street and I 
the other. You weren’t here last autumn, so 
you are selling your first apples today. I 
want to give you some advice. First pick 
out your nicest apples to show to the house- 
wife at the door. My samples are splendid 
specimens. Look! I rubbed them hard. How 
nice and shiny they are!” 

Julius seemed surprised. “Are those wind- 
falls?” he asked incredulously. 

“Oh, you dumbhead!” Arnold laughed; 
and taking a little stunted apple in his hand 
he continued, “do you think I would offer 
such a withered one?” 

“Why not, when you sell that kind?” 

“Now listen, Julius, and don’t be so 
stupid. I am sure not all of them are so bad; 
but if I should show my poorer apples, you 
can be sure that I would sell just a few—or 
maybe none at all.” 


“I think the best plan is to show the ap- | 


ples the way they come. Then the customers 
won't be disappointed.” 

Arnold Schneider replied, “Just try it for 
once, and when it pays, tell me and I'll do 
it too. But let us drive a little faster, or we'll 
get to town too late.” 

For a while they drove their carts along 
quietly together, but Arnold loved conver- 
sation, and soon he broke the silence by 
asking, “Do you have a set price?” 

“Father said ten cents for a pound and 
eighty-five cents for ten pounds.” 

“That is not enough,” announced the 
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other lad. “I ask fifteen cents and a dollar 
thirty-five. I think you should do it too. It 
will seem strange if we have different prices. 
The neighbors quite often talk together 
about their purchases.” 

Julius said, “I'll take a different street, if 
you would like that better.” 

“Oh, no, we want to stay together. All 
you have to do is to ask the same price I do. 
Fifteen cents is certainly cheap enough, 
isn’t it?” 

Julius hesitated a moment, then said, 
“I think I'll keep the prices my father told 
me to charge. We don’t expect to receive 
very much out of these apples anyway.” 

“All right,” Arnold replied in a mocking 
fashion. “But you won't have as much money 
in your pocket as I will, when we go home.” 

“That doesn’t matter,’ replied Julius 
stoutly. Their conversation turned to other 
things then, and soon they reached the 


street where they wanted to sell the apples. 
Just as they had planned, each took one 
side of the street. Arnold was really happy 
as he noticed that his apples sold much 
easier than Julius’ did. 

“What did I tell you? You should follow 
my advice and show two nice, shiny apples 
for a sample.” 

Julius replied, “Thanks, but I don’t have 
such nice apples, and it wouldn’t be fair 
to offer first-grade fruit for the sample and 
then deliver inferior produce. I can’t do 
that.” 

“Oh, what’s the matter with you? You 
surely are particular, Julius,” replied his 
companion. 

Since Julius didn’t want to take part in 
such deceit, everything went as Arnold had 
predicted, and he sold his apples more eas- 
ily than his friend. His cart was soon empty, 
but Julius still went from house to house 
trying to sell the last of his fruit. All his ef- 
forts seemed to be in vain. For a long time 
he went here and there with the rest of his 
load. Finally he found a place to deliver 
his last bag. Then the two young apple 


sellers turned their carts homeward. 
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“You don’t think I’d show my customers shriveled apples like this, do you?” sneered Arnold. 








The juniors in the picture are standing in a garden 
where they raised flowers and fruit and vegetables 
for Investment. They belong to the village Sabbath 
school in Berrien Springs, Michigan. The garden 
was loaned to them by Mrs. Alfred Doering, their 
senior Investment leader. They sold the fruit and 
vegetables for $115. The flowers won for them two 


JUNIORS RAISE 
$344.85 







ribbons at the Berrien County Fair. In addition, the 
juniors sold plaques and day-old bread, washed dishes, 
and invented many other methods to raise money, so 
that their total Investment offering for the year 
came to $344.85. 

What are you doing for your Investment Offering? 
—Mrs. James R. Nash. 








Julius Morgan had to listen to much 
teasing, for Arnold told this event to the 
whole neighborhood. Even so, although they 
didn’t dare to say it openly, not all the 
young country folks agreed with the man- 
ner in which Arnold sold his apples. Julius 
endured everything in his quiet, happy way 
and showed not the least displeasure over 
his low profit. He wasn’t envious of his 
friend. He waited to see what would happen 
the next time they went to town. 

Next week, the boys drove to town again 
with apples to sell. This time they had a 
different and better kind. Julius would 
rather have gone by himself, but Arnold 
learned of his intended trip and asked to 
go along with him. 
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“I didn’t really mean to go to town today,” 
he told his young neighbor. “But when 
your father told me you wanted to go, I hur- 
ried up to get ready. I didn’t want to let 
such a joke go by. Do you want to sell your 
apples today for fifteen cents a pound and 
a dollar thirty-five for ten pounds—is that 
right?” 

“No, I’m selling for twenty cents and a 
dollar seventy-five,” Julius answered. 

“My, how your prices rose! You are even 
higher than I am today, and I don’t think 
that you are going to sell your apples eas- 
ily.” 

“But they are worth it! They are the best 
apples we had in the orchard, and we picked 
out all the poorer ones.” To page 22 
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HE OPENED 


By MERLE ZANE 


(COMMODORE Matthew Calbraith Perry, 
born in 1794, was a brave man. He 
opened Japan’s ports for commerce. 

For centuries Japan had kept itself shut 
off from the rest of the world. A few Portu- 
guese sailors were allowed to come in for 
trade, but that was about all. Some mission- 
aries came and a few of the Japanese ac- 
cepted the Christian religion. But the ruling 
class did not like this. They drove away the 
foreigners and killed the Christians within 
the country. No more outsiders were per- 
mitted to set foot on shore. 

There came a time, however, when the 
United States felt a great need to enter. 
Some say this was to rescue stranded Amer- 
ican sailors. President Millard Fillmore 
wrote letters to the Emperor of Japan and 
asked Perry, then a commodore, to deliver 
them. This was not an easy task. 


On July 8, 1853, Commodore Perry's 
fleet of four ships anchored in Yedo, now 
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called Tokyo Bay and sent word that he 
would come ashore. A week later, with an 
escort of 300 Marines, he landed, went to 
Kurihama and delivered the letters. 


Back on shipboard, he and his fleet went 
on to China. A year later they returned to 
Yedo. This time he was welcomed and at 
Kanagawa on March 31, 1854, a treaty was 
signed agreeing to “peace, amity and com- 
merce.” 

Two ports, Hakodate 
were opened to trade. 


Only a wise and brave man could have 
completed the mission as Perry did. Later 
he wrote an account of the trip in a three- 
volume story called, Narrative of the Expe- 
dition of an American Squadron in the 
China Seas and Japan. 

In 1953 Commodore Perry was honored 
with a beautiful green, five-cent stamp com- 
memorating the hundredth anniversary of 
his visit to Japan. 
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Namuli Leaves Home 
From page 9 


Mournfully, Namuli and her mother 
packed up the pitifully small bundle of 
Namuli’s earthly possessions. “This new re- 
ligion has robbed me of two of my chil- 
dren,” her mother wailed. She did not know 
that two more would someday follow. 

Bidding her mother a sad farewell, Na- 
muli walked down the path between the 
banana trees. It would do no good to try to 
tell her father good-by, yet she would have 
liked to do so. The path turned now, and 
she took one last look at her home—hers no 
more. Then she felt terribly afraid. Where 
could she go? Would the kind pastor take 
her in? She was not old enough to work 
hard enough to earn her board, but she 
would work so hard that the pastor would 
forget that she was only eleven years old. 

The kind old pastor did take Namuli in 
and treated her as a daughter. Namuli began 
to feel secure and happy again. Then one 
day a native policeman came and told the 
pastor and Namuli that they must appear at 
once at the chief's court. The charge: that 
the pastor had stolen Namuli for a wife. It 
was a serious offense, if it could be proved. 

The trial dragged on day after embarrass- 
ing day. Namuli felt it was just too much. 
She had brought shame upon the pastor, and 
reproach upon the mission where the pastor 
worked. But God overruled, and Namuli’s 
father lost the case and had to pay all the 
expenses. Namuli was glad for the victory, 
but she felt sorry that her father was now 
angrier than ever. 

The years passed. Namuli went to school, 
finishing all the grades the big mission 
school offered. Year after year, she took 
presents she had made to her parents, but 
they would not allow her to enter the house. 
Of course, they took the sweaters and table- 
cloths she had made. But she could not 
enter. Still she prayed for them daily. 

When Namuli finished school, she was 
invited to become the preceptress and 
teacher in the girls’ school at Katikamu, the 
very mission where she spent nearly seven 
years after her parents sent her away. She 
did a fine job, and the girls and missionaries 
alike respected and loved her. 

One day she came to the missionary’s 
wife and asked permission to go to her home 
village with a new sweater she had knitted 
for her mother. The missionary gave her 
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consent, and also gave Namuli money to 
buy a loaf of bread and a pound of sugar, a 
highly prized gift among Africans. Then 
they bowed their heads and prayed that this 
time Namuli might be welcomed into her 
old home. 

The missionary did not see Namuli again 
that day, but almost before sunrise the next 
morning Namuli was at the door, her face ra- 
diant. No, they had not welcomed her 
into the house, but her parents had actually 
said, “Osula otyano (“How are you”) ?” to 
her, and her cup of joy was full. “They will 
accept me back yet, Madam,” she assured 
the missionary. 

The next year Namuli met Benoni, a new 
convert from the missionary’s latest evange- 
listic effort. Benoni was a fine-looking, well- 
educated young man, and the missionaries 
were delighted when Namuli announced 
that she and Benoni were to be married. 
Namuli went to tell her brother, Eria, who 
in turn went home to tell his father and 
arrange the bride-price. The old father did 
not welcome Eria into the home, but he was 
glad for Benoni’s money! 

So Namuli and Benoni set up housekeep- 
ing near the city of Kampala, and for two 
years, except for frequent letters, the mis- 
sionaries knew very little about the newly- 
weds. 

Then came a letter with the wonderful 
news that Namuli and Benoni had a baby 
girl, and were planning to come to the mis- 
sion to show her to the missionaries. The 
missionaries were very glad, too, as they 
were soon to leave the mission for America, 
and it would be their only chance to see 
Namuli and her family. She had become so 
dear to them during the years they had 
known her that they almost looked upon her 
as their child. 

The radiance on the face of Namuli, as 
she walked up to the missionaries that Sab- 
bath morning with her baby in her arms, 
will not soon be forgotten. 

“I can see that you are very happy, Na- 
muli,” began the missionary. “Your face just 
beams. And that is a fine baby you have. 
Benoni must be a good husband.” 

“Oh, yes, sir,” she replied, “we are very 
happy. God has given me so much happi- 
ness that I have forgotten those lonely years 
here on the mission.” Then turning to the 
missionary’s wife she continued, “Our prayer 
has been answered, Madam. When we ar- 

To page 18 
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She got it from an old, hungry tramp! 


OPAL'S WATCH 


By GLADYS O. MURRY 


eee loved to go to the bakery where her 
brother-in-law worked. She often went 
there with her sister to watch him mold 
the long loaves of dough and roll out the 
buns. Best of all, she liked to watch him cut 
the doughnuts and fry them. 

One night as she was watching him fry 
doughnuts, a ragged old man entered the 
shop. His clothes were worn and he needed 
a shave. He told the baker that he was hun- 
gry, for he had not eaten all day. The baker 
sacked some doughnuts for him and gave 
him a loaf of day-old bread. 

The old man thanked him, but stood in 
the shop a minute longer. “Mr. Bakerman,” 
he said, “I will need other food and some 
better clothes, but I have no money. I have 
only one thing left. That is my watch, and 
I would like to sell it. I'll sell it cheap. 
Would you please buy it and help me get a 
new start?” 

The baker replied that he already had a 
good watch, but as the old man turned 
sadly away, he said, “Wait a minute. I'll 
buy it for Opal here.” 

He paid the man the price he was asking 
and, turning to Opal, he fastened the watch 
around her wrist. It was too large for her 
so he told her to wear it higher up her arm 
until he could get some holes punched in 
the leather strap. 

At that moment Opal thought she was the 


> | appiest girl in the world. She was from 
62 very poor family and had never even 


reamed of owning a real wrist watch. She 
was so happy that she didn’t mind at all 
that it was a man’s watch. 

The next day at school she was as pleased 
as Punch when she proudly displayed the 
watch to her playmates. She wore it to 
school for several days, and it kept perfect 
time. 


One morning her  seventeen-year-old 
brother, who was a messenger for the tele- 
graph company, asked, “Opal, please may I 
wear your watch to work today? It would 
help me a lot to have a watch, and besides, 
I'd like to show it to the other boys.” 

Opal was usually unselfish, and she re- 
membered for a moment that Arnold had 
been forced to quit school and go to work 
in order to earn money for clothes and 
schoolbooks for the smaller children of the 
family. She did not think about this for 
long, however, for her mind flew on to the 
watch and how she did not want to be with- 
out it for even one day. 

“No, Arnold!” she snapped. “I want to 
wear it!” And she hurried off to school 
without another word. 

As she climbed the stairs to her class- 
room, she noticed the big clock in the hall. 
She thought she would check her watch 
once more to see if it was running right. It 
was five minutes slow! And as she held it 
up close to her ear it gave one last tick and 
stopped. 

Opal was heartbroken. She knew she did 
not have enough money to pay for having 
the watch repaired. Suddenly she thought 
of Arnold. Perhaps he would Jend her some 
money. Then she remembered how selfish 
she had been not to loan the watch to him 
that morning. If she had lent it to him, he 
might have been willing to help pay for 
getting it repaired. In fact, it would have 
stopped while he was wearing it, and he 
might have paid the entire bill! Now, how- 
ever, she was too ashamed to ask him to help 
her. 

It was a long time before Opal could 
earn enough money to have the watch re- 
paired; but when she did, she resolved never 
to be selfish again. 
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Namuli Leaves Home 
From page 16 


rived last night on the bus, I went to my fa- 
ther’s village to show my mother the baby, 
and they welcomed me home just as if noth- 
ing had happened. I stayed last night at 
home, Madam, the first time in all these 
years! Our prayers have been answered. 
Now we must continue to pray that they 
will accept the Sabbath as Eria, Nagawa, 
and my little sister who is now dead, and I 
have done.” 

“Has the joy of serving Jesus been worth 
it all, Namuli?” asked the missionary. 

“Oh, Bwana,” was all she said, but the 
radiance in her face gave all the answer he 
needed. 


The Hard Way 
From page 8 


The next morning when Tom looked out 
the window, a blizzard was in full swing. 
His father’s car was half buried in snow, 
and drifts were piled up across the streets 
and sidewalks. He would not be able to go 
home today as he had planned. Although he 
had not meant to impose himself on Cathie’s 
family for so long, he felt happy that cir- 
cumstances had worked out so that they 
could spend more time together. 


(To be concluded) 





The Highest Mark 
From page 3 


ishment the teacher handed him his report 
card. He took it with trembling fingers and 
read it. English, B; Arithmetic, A. He hur- 
ried down the list. Spelling, A. It just 
couldn’t be—but there it was, an A in spell- 
ing! He stuffed the card in his pocket. 

“How'd you make the honor roll, Jim?” 
his chum, Pat, whispered. “Let me see your 
card. What's your secret?” 

“Aw, lay off, Pat.” Jim 
straighten the books on his desk. 

“Come on, kid. This I've got to see,” 
Pat persisted. 

“No. I want to let my folks see my card 
first. Anyway, it’s only a card. What’s so 
important about that?” 

As Jim walked home, two feelings strug- 


started to 
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gled in his mind. It was great being on the 
honor roll, but he felt downcast, too. His 
parents would be proud; yet he was sure a 
mistake had been made. 
“What's the trouble, Jim?” his dad asked 
as he sat silent at the dinner table. “Some- 
thing on your mind?” 
“Just a problem,” Jim said as he excused 
himself to go to his room. “I’ve got to dig it 
out and I might as well get at it.” 
In his room he took out the report card 
and looked at it again. That A in spelling 
looked wonderful, but the longer the boy 
looked at it, the more the feeling grew chac @ 4 
it did not belong to him. Therefore, it would 
be dishonest to keep it. 
At twenty minutes before nine the fol- 
lowing morning Jim stood before his teach- 
er’s desk. “Excuse me—I mean—lI’m sorry 
—” The words seemed to come out dry and 
quiet. “You see, I never— Well, I sure did 
want to get on that honor roll, but I know I 
missed too many words in spelling to get an 
A.” 
He handed the card to her, open, so she 
could see the A in spelling. “I'm a Boy : 
Scout,” he explained fiercely. “I’ve just got to : 
be honest.” 
“Well, Jim.” Mrs. Taylor reached for her 
record book. “I'll check right now. 
“You're right.” She smiled at him as she 
rose from the chair and came around the 
table to place her hands on his shoulders. 
“Your grade was a C, and it was a mistake as 
you thought.” 


Then a solemn look came over her face. F 
“I know how much you wanted to make the Y 
honor roll and how hard you tried.” She still ti 
looked straight into his eyes. “But I want . | =. 
you to remember one thing—when you Ss 
made the decision to come and tell me 
about the mistake, you got your name on a ta 
much more important honor roll than this T 
one.” She pointed toward the blackboard. of 
“Do you know what I mean?” 

“I think I do,” Jim said and turned back | af 


to his seat. The other children were troop- 
ing into the room and it was almost img) 
for school to start. 

“Class,” Mrs. Taylor began after the roll 
was called. “I am going to remove Jim 





Randall’s name from the honor roll. He an 
came to me this morning and pointed out a to 
mistake that was made on his report card.” 

Some of the boys whistled and the girls Hg 
turned to look at him. No doubt they dig 


thought him a fool to miss a chance like this. 


| do 








“I want you to know,” the teacher con- 
tinued, “that it wasn’t easy for Jim to do 
this and I want you to know that he won 
something more valuable than a place on 
this honor roll when he came to me and 
showed me the mistake.” 

After she had erased his name she turned 
to Jim. “You will make a place for yourself 
on this honor roll too, Jim,’ she assured 
him. “Keep on trying. You will surely suc- 
ceed.” 

Mrs. Taylor was right. Jim did make the 


. @:: honor roll. It wasn’t easy, but he tried 





arder than ever to master his spelling and 
he did master it, just as his teacher had 
promised him he would. 

Now he was standing here in this huge 
auditorium, an honored Scout, soon to be 
presented with the rank of Eagle. His par- 
ents were standing proudly beside him, and 
out in the audience Mrs. Taylor, his teacher, 
was watching, sharing in his hour of tri- 
umph. He knew this advancement and its 
honor had come in part from the hearty 
recommendations of his teacher and the 
principal of his school. 

The Scout executive was calling his 
name. He stepped forward. 





Soap in the Porridge 
From page 5 


punished for what you have done today. 
You have made the boys lose a lot of school 
time. You must step outside while the pre- 
ceptor and I talk about what you have done 
and what must be done to you.” 

Abuta stepped outside. The missionary 
tapped the top of his desk with his pencil. 
The preceptor took a seat in a far corner 
of the room. 

Presently a smile came over the mission- 
ary’s face. He turned to the preceptor. 

“It occurs to me,” he said, “that that water 

as well boiled in making the porridge, so 

has no germs in it. And a little soap never 
hurt a boy yet. 

“Take Abuta back to the dining room, 
and give him a dish of the soapy porridge 
to eat in front of all the boys.” 

Now it was the preceptor’s turn to grin. 
He rubbed his hands together. “Yes, Mfun- 
disi, that is an excellent punishment.” 

Abuta was called and told what he must 
do. He nodded his head. Then with the pre- 


FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


Roberta Lenore Ellsworth, age 11. 4340 N. 21st 
Street, Phoenix, Arizona, U.S.A. Post cards, reading, 
stamps, biking, roller skating, photos, scrapbooks. 

Marua Barker, age 14. 463 Tenth Street, Techeir 
Village, Point Fortin, Trinidad, British West Indies. 
Sewing, stamps, reading. 

Lois Barker, age 11. 463 Tenth Street, Techier 
Village, Point Fortin, Trinidad, British West Indies. 
Reading, sewing. 

Vincent Henry, age 14. Riversdale Post Office, 
Kingston, Jamaica, British West Indies. 

Mae Tan, age 15. 35 Mulberry Avenue, Singapore 
13, Colony of Singapore. Sewing, badminton, swim- 
ming, biking. 

Angeline Tan, age 12. 22-A, Yong Siak Street, 
Singapore 31, Colony of Singapore. Baby-sitting, sing- 
ing, post cards, photography, piano, stamps. 

Janette Walz, age 11. Box 176, Bower, North 
Queensland, Australia. Stamps, tennis, biking, cook- 
ing, hiking. 

Jesse Reyes, age 12. Philippine Union College, P.O. 
Box 1772, Manila, Philippine Islands. Reading, 
stamps, biking, violin. 

Susan C. Villadolid. Mountain View College, Col- 
lege Heights, Malaybalay, Bukidnon, Philippine Is- 
lands. Skating, books, biking, stamps, cooking. 








ceptor he walked slowly back to the dining 
room where the boys were still waiting 
while the second lot of porridge was being 
cooked. The preceptor told them what 
Abuta would have to do. The boys laughed 
uproariously and clapped their hands to- 
gether. 

A dish of the discarded porridge was set 
before Abuta. He took one bite, and made 
a dreadful face. The porridge did taste like 
soap. Abuta wanted to spit it out, but with 
seventy boys watching him, that was impos- 
sible. 

“Eat it! Eat it!” shouted the boys. 

Abuta ate it, every single bite. He tried 
to get it down as quickly as possible. African 
porridge is quite stiff, however—almost dry. 
How much Abuta wanted a drink of water! 
But he couldn’t have it. An African boy 
seldom chews his food very much, but Abuta 
ate this with less chewing than ever. At last 
his dish was empty. He rushed out of the 
room to get a drink of water. Shouts of 
laughter followed him as he left. 

It was a difficult lesson, but Abuta knew 
he had to be punished. And he learned what 
the director was trying to teach him. He did 
not have to be sent home for laziness. On 
the contrary, he became in time one of the 
most faithful of all the Rusangu Mission 


boys. 
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Memory VERSE: “Grow in grace, and in the 
knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus 
Christ” (2 Peter 3:18). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read two stories about Peter when he went 
fishing—one when the Saviour called him, in 
Luke 5:1-11, and the other when Jesus gave him 
his special commission, in John 21:1-17. Learn 
the memory verse. These were Peter’s last words 
in the second of his two epistles. 


SUNDAY 
Forsaking All for Jesus 


Open your Bible to Luke 5. 

Simon Peter was the son of a man named 
Jonas, and was born in Bethsaida, the home 
town of James and John. Later he moved to Ca- 
pernaum, a little to the west. He was most likely 
the manager of a fishing business made up of his 
brother Andrew and James and John. 

Peter first heard about Jesus through his 
brother Andrew. Then one morning as he and 
his brother were down by the lakeside washing 
their nets Jesus came to the beach. He was 
followed by a large crowd, eager to hear Him 
preach. On the narrow beach they were so 
close that it would have been difficult for Him 
to be heard and seen. Read in verse 3 how the 
problem was solved. 

How honored Simon must have felt to have 
his boat made into a pulpit for the Master 
Preacher to speak from! 

When Jesus had finished speaking He told 
Peter to let his net down to catch some fish. 
Read what Simon Peter said in verse 5. 

Peter was richly rewarded for his faith in 
Jesus and his obedience to His command. Look 
in verses 6 and 7 and see what kind of a catch 
the brothers had. 

This miracle made Peter feel very humble 
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Vil—Simon_ Peter 


(NOVEMBER 8) 


and very sinful. He cast himself at the Saviour’s 
feet declaring his sinfulness. Jesus saw in Peter 
one who would become a zealous, faithful 
worker. In verses 10 (last part) and 11 read 
what He said to Peter and how Peter, James, 
and John responded. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
245, last two pars.; p. 246. 

THINK how richly repaid 
lending his boat to Jesus. 

Pray that you will be willing to lend all you 
have to Jesus for the advancement of His work. 


MONDAY 
The Young Disciple 


Open your Bible to Matthew 14. 

Peter was the lively one in the group. He was 
the one that did all the talking, made all the 
suggestions. He was a leader from the first. 
Sometimes he spoke and acted without thinking, 
however, and he had much to learn from Jesus. 

One evening, after a particularly heavy day of 
teaching and working miracles, Jesus sent His 
disciples to Capernaum by boat across the lake, 
while He walked by Himself. He wished to have 
quiet, and the opportunity to pray to His 


heavenly Father. But the disciples met witl 
trouble. Find in verse 24 what it was. . 


Peter was for 


Suddenly, as the men were working furious 
to keep the boat from sinking, they were startlec 
to see a figure walking on the waves. To the 
terror of the storm was added the terror of the 
unknown. Wnaat could this be? they asked. Was 
it a spirit? The voice of their own beloved 
Master calmed their fears. Read what He said 
in verse 27. 

Peter’s relief and joy was so great that without 
thinking he cried, “Lord, if it be thou, bid me 
come unto thee on the water” (verse 28). 
Jesus simply said, “‘Come.’’ Now read the rest of 
the story in verses 29-33 and see what happened 
to Peter. 
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you 
ork. 


Through this incident Peter learned a lesson 
for life—not to look to himself and what he was 
doing, but to keep his eyes fixed upon Jesus. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, p. 
381. 

TuHink! Are you tempted to give yourself the 
credit for things Jesus has given you the power 
to do? 

Pray that you may remember that you owe 
everything to Jesus. 


TUESDAY 


Peter Disappoints His Master 


Open your Bible to Luke 22. 


Peter continued to make Jesus very happy at 
times, and at other times to disappoint Him 
greatly. The last time he did this was when 
Jesus most needed Peter’s understanding friend- 
ship. It was when the mob came to seize Jesus 
to be tried. Then Peter ran away, ashamed. A 
few hours earlier while the disciples were eat- 
ing the Passover supper together with their 
Master, Peter had sworn never to forsake his 
Lord. Read this bold declaration in verse 33. 
Then read what Jesus prophesied would happen, 
in verse 34. 

Peter followed Jesus “afar off” to the high 
priest’s house and mingled with the crowd there. 
Suddenly a maid looking at him, recognized him 
as a follower of Jesus, and proclaimed, ‘This 
man was also with him.” Read how Peter denied 
it in verse 57. 

Twice more that night Peter denied having 
anything to do with Jesus. The third time as he 
was still speaking, a sound caught his ear, the 
sound of a cock crowing. Read what took place 
between Jesus and Peter, in verses 61 and 62. 

Brokenhearted because of his denial, Peter 
rushed from the hall, and in the darkness went 


REVIEW PICTURES 


When Peter took his eyes off Jesus he began to sink, 
but Jesus came quickly to his side and saved him. 
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to the Garden of Gethsemane. There, on the very 
spot where Jesus had prayed, he wept out his 
repentance. 

This experience was a turning point in the life 
of Peter. Nevermore was he to deny his Master. 
For ever after this he was, often at the risk of 
his own life, to speak boldly for Him whom he 
had once denied. 

For further reading: The Desire of Ages, pp. 
712, 713. 

THINK! 
Jesus? 

Pray that you may be true to Him even in the 
face of ridicule from others. 


Are you ever guilty of denying 


WEDNESDAY 
Peter Becomes a Trusted Disciple 


Open your Bible to Acts 2. 


Peter was a different man now. He was trans- 
formed from the boastful, unreliable Peter, to a 
dependable disciple. When the time came for 
Jesus to ascend to His Father’s throne, Jesus 
had a few last words with those who had been 
close to Him throughout the years of His min- 
istry. The night before, the disciples had gone 
out fishing and caught nothing. Unknown to 
them Jesus was on the shore watching their 
struggles. As the day began to dawn He called 
to them, asking them, “Children, have ye any 
meat?” (John 21:5). When they said No, He 
told them to cast down their net on the other 
side. They followed His suggestion and drew in 
a huge haul of fish. Jesus waited for the disci- 
ples to land and had a breakfast all ready for 
them. After the meal Jesus turned to Peter and 
asked him, “Simon, son of Jonas, lovest thou 
me more than these?” At once Peter said, “Yea, 
Lord; thou knowest that I love thee.” “Feed 
my lambs,” Jesus told him (John 21:15). Three 
times Jesus put this question, and received 
the same answer from Peter. He gave him the 
opportunity to atone for the three times he had 
denied Him. 

When, after Christ’s ascension, the Holy Spirit 
fell on the praying, waiting disciples, they went 
forth to speak in the languages of all who were 
visiting Jerusalem. Peter was foremost among 
them. Read part of his sermon in Acts 2:15-21. 
Then read what happened as a result of his 
sermon in verses 37-41. 


For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
p. 515, pars. 2, 3; p. 516, par. 4. 

THINK how Peter submitted to the training 
Christ gave him. 

Pray that you will be willing to have your life 
changed by Christ. 


THURSDAY 
A Disciple for Life 


Open your Bible to Acts 12. 

The first half of the book of Acts tells us a 
great deal about Peter’s fearless ministry. Peter 
became reliable and courageous. In the very hall 
where he had denied a connection with Jesus he 
bravely confessed Christ’s name and his deter- 
mination to preach the gospel, come what might. 

When he was given the vision of the beasts 
descending from heaven in a sheet, and under- 
stood its meaning, he unquestioningly obeyed 
God’s command to take the gospel to the Gentile 
Cornelius. 

Once he was condemned to die for his faith. 
He was ready and willing to if it should be 
God’s will for him. Read about the miracle that 
saved his life in verses 6 to 12. 

Finally in Rome he did yield his life for his 
Master. He was sentenced to be crucified. Feel- 
ing unworthy to be crucified in the same man- 
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ner as Jesus had been, he asked to be crucified 
upside down. 

Peter has left us two beautiful epistles that 
bear his name. He writes about growing in 
grace, of adding virtue to virtue, and in it he 
tells others, as Christ had told him, to be good 
shepherds to the flock of God. 

For further reading: The Acts of the Apostles, 
pp. 537, 538. 

TuHInK how the things in which Peter had 
once been weak became his strong points. 

Pray that Jesus may transform your weak 
points into strong points. 


FRIDAY 


Review at least two incidents that show how 
boastful Peter was before he was fully con- 
verted. 

Review the incident that changed his life 
more than anything else. 

How many stories can you recall that show 
that Peter had changed from being cowardly to 
being courageous, from being boastful to being 
dedicated to the cause of Christ? 

Go over the memory verse. 

Friday night reading: A. S. Maxwell, The Bi- 
ble Story, vol. 9, pp. 82-87. 





The Young Apple Sellers 
From page 14 


“I wouldn’t have made myself all that 
trouble. I take the apples just as they come.” 

“Father would like us to become known 
as sellers of good apples. He wants the peo- 
ple to know that they can trust us.” 

“That is very fine to talk about, but it 
doesn’t pay. We try always to sell our fruit 
as high as possible to receive a good profit. 
You don’t have to be so particular about the 
quality, my dear friend.” 

The boys went to the same street, and 
each boy visited the houses where he had 
called a month before. It was strange that 
today Julius sold his apples easily, while 
Arnold wasn’t doing so well. As Julius 
came out of a house to weigh up four pounds 
of apples, he found Arnold standing by his 
cart waiting for him. 

“You are supposed to go over there,” he 
said reluctantly. “I guess I should have had 


my other suit on, fot they asked for the 
neatly dressed boy—the one who was sell- 
ing with me the last time. I told them I 
would send you over.” 

As soon as Julius had finished delivering 
his order, he went across the street. “Oh, 
yes, you are the lad!” said the man who 
opened the door. “What do you have to 
sell today? We don’t want any more apples 
from the other fellow because he deceived 
us last time. We had to throw his apples 
to the pigs, they were so bad. A neighbor 
lady told me I could get better stuff from 
you. You can bring me twenty pounds, if 
they are as good as the ones in your hand.” 

With envy Arnold watched Julius deliver 
his order. Twice more within a few minutes 
he had to give a customer over to his friend. 
It was too much for the proud Arnold, and 
he called to Julius angrily, “It is better that 
I go to a different place and let you have 
this whole street.” 

Julius didn’t want that to happen, but 
Arnold was determined; and so the two 
didn’t see each other for the rest of the day. 
Julius soon sold out and left for home with 
an order for a hundred pounds for the next 
week. 

“You have a lot of friends in this neigh- 
borhood,” a lady told him. “You started 
right, and when you take good care of your 
customers you are bound to get more. It will 
be different with your friend. When people 
find that he deceived them once, it is going 
to be hard for him to win back their trust.” 

Arnold Schneider had to find out the 
truth of those words. Even if he tried now 
to be honest, the people didn’t believe him. 
He had to leave the best part of town for 
his friend, whom at first he had called a 
dumbhead. And because Julius applied his 
apple-selling standards to everything else in 
life, he never missed the right way. 
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THE MIRACLE 
OF WU-PAO and other stories 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $2.75 


GRANDMOTHER'S 
LITTLE PITCHER 


By ELLEN KLOSE 


Here is a story of the unfaltering courage of a German 
family who immigrated to America a generation ago. You cross 
the Atlantic with them, you settle with them in their new home in Mid- 
western America, and marvel at their optimism and courage in spite of the 
many hazards and hardships of pioneer life. Grandmother's little 
pitcher, a family heirloom, is a sort of symbol of faith that 
ever carries them forward to new exploits. 


Price, $2.75 


PERKY 
THE PARTRIDGE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


A naturalist woodsman leads you through field and forest 
’ and helps you to see through his trained eyes the fascinating 
mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 
life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. 
Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 
love with him in his escapades. 


Price, $3.00 


WASHINGTON 12. D.C. 


PRETTY BOY 
AND HIS FRIENDS 


By DOROTHY CHRISTIAN 


A happy collection of stories 
about birds—their habits— 
their songs—how they build 
their nests. Beautiful four- 
color cover. 


Price, $3.00 


ADVENTURES OF 
SMUDGIE 


By HOWARD MUNSON 


Every boy and girl will love 
this story of the antics of a 
Persian kitten and the many 
comical situations in which 
she is involved. 


Price, $2.50 


———— ORDER BLANK———— 


Book and Bible House 
Please send books as checked 
Enclosed for books .. $.ean0en- a 
Insurance, postage, sales 
tax $. 





Total enclosed nn Govern 





Address 





City. peneiaireeeneniacianiens Saati 


State 
To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book, 
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TIGER, TIGER, No. 9—By Harry Baerg 


Copyright © 1988 BY THE REVIEW AND HERALD. ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


1. The shot from the machan in the tree struck Pug 
in the mouth. It broke off one of his large upper 
tusks and half of the lower one on the same side, 
then the bullet went through his lower jaw and 
part of his shoulder. 2. The tiger’s big front teeth 


are very important to him, for he kills by biting 
through the neck or skull. The broken teeth would 
make it hard for him to kill his ordinary prey. 3. 
An honorable hunter always follows up and kills a 
wounded animal, but these two hunters were afraid. 

















4. Pug hid for a few days to let his wounds heal, 
then he became hungry and wandered out looking 
for food. He saw a goat tethered to a stake and was 
about to leap at it, when a man shouted at him. 5. 
Ordinarily, he would have sneaked back into the 











7. Pug sneaked up on the women, but one saw him, 
and shrieking, they scattered on the rocky hillside. 
8. Pug disappeared, but one of the women had 
fallen part way down a cliff and broken a leg. The 
other women went back to the village for help, 
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forest, but now all his hatred of man for the wounds 
he had received flared up, and he wanted revenge. 
Turning on the man, he grabbed him and carried him 
off into the jungle. 6. A week later, when he was 
again hungry, he saw women busily cutting grass. 


while a young girl stayed with the injured one. 9. 
She sat on the cliffside opposite her to see that she 
did not roll down from the narrow ledge on which 
she lay. Suddenly a look of horror came over the 
woman’s face. The girl turned and saw the tiger. 





